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NARRATIVE. 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ABLE TO READ. 


Boys and girls who have learned to read, 
are able to examine the Holy Bible, which is 
the book that tells us about God, and from which 
we learn about our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

They can also read this blessed book to aged 
persons who were not taught when they were 
young, and to blind people, or those who are 
sick. 

I am about to relate a little story upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Williams was one day walking in the 
fields; as he passed through a meadow in 
which some sheep were feeding, he saw a lit- 
tle boy about eight years old, sitting under a 
tree. He was quite idle, and gaped and stretch- 
ed his arms about as ifhe felt very uncomfort- 
able. 

Mr. Williams stopped, and said, ‘‘ My boy, 
are you well ?” 

“Oh, yes;” answered the boy, “I am very 
well; but I am quite tired, and I do not know 
what to do.” 

Mr. W. Have not you to look after these 
sheep ? 

Boy. Yes, andI have been here ever since 
six o'clock this morning. 

Mr. W. How have you employed yourself 
during that time? 

Boy. Why,what couldI do? I had nothing 
todo, and I feel quite tired. 

Mr. W. Why did net you bring your Tes- 
tament with you, and read a few chapters, or 
learn some verses by heart while looking after 
your sheep? you would not have felt so tired, 
and would have gained some useful knowledge. 

The boy did not reply, but held down his 
head and looked quite ashamed. 

Mr, W. I suppose you forgot to bring your 
Testament ; I am going further, and will lend 
you mine till I return ; here it is. 

The boy looked still more ashamed, but did 
not say a word. 

Mr. W. Why do not you take it? Iam 
rg you do not know how to read ; is that the 
case ? 

Boy. Nobody ever taught me, Sir; and I 
cannot teach myself. 

Mr. W. Poor boy ; then you never read the 
holy word of God. I am very sorry for you: it 
is the best of books, and by attending to what 
it tells us, even achild may learn how to become 
Wise and happy. 

Boy. Indeed, Sir, I wish I could read, for 
I am quite tired of having nothing todo while I 
mindthe sheep. 

Mr. W. I donot wonder atthis; you would 
hot only pass your time more pleasantly if you 
read the Bible, but you would also learn about 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and how he died for 
sinners; the Bible teaches us to love him, and 
to seek to do his will. 

Mr. Williams then advised the boy to ask his 
master’s leave that he might go to the Sabbath 
School; and said, that when the long winter 
evenings came, he might get one of his com- 
panions to help him, and he would very soon 
learn to read. , 

This kind gentleman then walked on till 
he came to a cottage wherea weaver lived, 











;to whom he wished to speak respecting some 


work. 

Mr. Williams found the weaver very busy 
at his loom, and while they were conversing 
he heard the voice of some young person who 
was reading in the next room. “It was the 
Parable of the Sower, which I dare say you 
recollect is in the 4th chapter of St. Mark’s 
gospel. It was read in a very distinct and 
proper manner, as if the reader understood it. 

When Mr. Williams had given his orders, he 
asked who was reading in the next room? 

The Weaver. It is my neighbour's daugh- 
ter: she is a very good girl, and comes every 
day to read the Bible to my aged mother, who 
has been blind for the last three months, so that 
she cannot read for herself; and I like to hear 
her as I sit at my loom. 

Mr. W. How old is she ? 

The Weaver. She is not much above eight 
years old; but she is more steady than many of 
ten or eleven. 

Mr. Williams then went to the room door, 
and saw the little girl standing by the old wo- 
man’s chair, reading a large Bible which lay on 
the window seat. . 

She read very distinctly, as I mentioned just 
now; she minded her stops, and took pains to 
pronounce every word properly, so that it was 
very easy to understand what she read. She 
did not gabble it over like some little folks I 
am acquainted with, as if she were trying to 


get the words out of her mouth as fast as possi- 
ble. 





The weaver’s aged mother listened very at- 
tentively, and appeared very tiiankfui to hear” 
the blessed word of God; when the little girl 
had finished the parable, she stopped, and the 
old woman explained what was meant by the 
good seed. She said that it was the word of 
God which taught us about the Saviour, and 
that when this.good seed was sown in our 
hearts by him, and we were enabled to under- 
stand it by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
then we loved him for all he had done and suf- 
fered for us; and, being cleansed from our 
sins by his precious blood, we desired to do his 
will. 

The little girl listened very attentively ; and 
after asking some questions began toread again. 

Mr. Williams then went into the room, and 
asked the old woman how she was; he then 
turned to the little girl, and said, ‘‘ My dear, I 
dare say you are very happy to be able to read ; 
as you can read not only for yourself, but also 
you are able to make this good old woman very 
happy too.” 

The little girl replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I am ve- 
ry glad to read to our kind neighbour: do you 
know, Sir, that she taught me to read three 
years ago?” 

Mr. W. Did you find it very difficult ? 

Little Girl. It was rather hard, Sir ; but she 
taught me alittleevery day. She was very par- 
ticular that I never missed coming to her, and [ 
soon found that it became easier. 

The old woman then said, “I trust that God 
has blessed this little girl; she was very atten- 
tive and soon learned to read the Testament, 
and I hope He will be pleased, by his Holy 
Spirit, to enable her to understand the truths it 
contains, for she becomes more and more atten- 
tive every day.” 

Mr. W. Then I am sure that she is hap- 
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pierevery day: because nothing can make us 
happy, hut loving the Saviour and doing his 
will. 


Mr. Williams then gave his Testament to 
the little girl, who had long wished to have one 
of her own. He advised her to read a chapter 
every day, and to pray to God for a blessing, and 
then bade them all good bye. 

Ashe returned home he could not help think- 
ing what a great difference there was between 
the shepherd boy who was tired of doing 
nothing, because he did not know how to read; 
and the little girl who was so happy at being 
able to read the Testament to her kind neigh- 
bour. [Children’s Friend. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE LITTLE PEACE-MAKER. 


“Twish you to stop up the gap in the hedge 
of the lower meadow, to-morrow morning ;”’ 
said farmer Lucas, to his eldest son, Michael, 
while they were at supper one evening. 

Michael hada bad habit of not receiving his 
father’s orders with that dutiful submission which 
God directs children to show towards their pa- 
rents. 

“ To-morrow is the fair,” said the lad, in a 
surly tone, “and people wont like to have to go 
all round that great field instead of making a 
short cut across it.” 

‘* My boy,” said the farmer, kindly, ‘‘ a wise 
son heareth his father’s instruction,” Proy. 13. 1. 
‘and I have told you more than once that you 
have the bad and siniu: nabiv of Cuinking your 
own opinion always the bést,-and your | pride, 
makes you unwilling todo whatis told you by. 
others. This was not the character of him ~ 
who was meek and lowly of heart; Matthew 
11: 29. 

Michael felt in his heart that he was wrong, 
yet he resisted the warning of his conscience. 
He replied, ‘ But if you would let it be a day 
longer, you would not annoy the whole neigh- 
bourhood.” And he continued to dispute his 
father’s orders. 

“ How naughty you are,” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, the eldest daughter, ‘‘don’t you know 
how unhappy you make your father ?” 

Michael spoke very angrily and improperly to 
his sister, and his father was obliged to tell him 
to leave the room. : 

When Michael was gone, the farmer said, 
‘Children, you see the bad consequences of. 
pride. Iam sure that your poor brother was 
convinced he was wrong in thus objecting to 
what he was told to do; but\pride led him to 
continue resisting what is the first of duties. 

The farmer returned to his own room, where 
he read the word of God. An hour had pas- 
sed since the disobedient conduct of Michael, 
when some one knocked at the father’s door. 

It was Gertrude. She was in tears, and 
seemed to be a good d@al moved. She said, 
** Dear father, I have been talking with Mich- 
ael, and never yet saw him so sorry as he is at 
present. He is very sorry indeed, and says that 
he cannot go-to bed till you have forgiven him.” 

Lucas was deeply affected. He saw at once 
the faithfulness of the Lord, who had heard his 
prayer; and he also saw the fruits of faith in © 
Gertrude, in whom for some time past he had 
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seen the work of the Holy Spirit, in turning her 
heart to Christ. 

Then you have been ‘a peace-maker,’ my 
dear girl,” said the father, taking his daugh- 
ter’s hand. ‘My child, you are blessed in 
having been charged with this sweet and pleas- 
ing message of the mercy ofGod towards your 
brother. But will it not be better to leave 
Michael for some time to feel the pain of his 
sin, rather than comfort him directly? You 
know he hascommitted the same fault several 
times, and that his scrrow for having done so 
tasted but a very little while. 

“ Dear father,” replied Gertrude, with much 
earnestness, ‘‘ Michael said that he was afraid 
you would not forgive him, because he had so 
often disobeyed you; but I do believe that God 
has now touched his heart, and that you will 
not regret relieving his present sorrow.” 

Lucas willingly complied with his daugh- 
ter’s entreaties. Gertrude soon returned, fol- 
lowed by her brother, and she left the room 
as soon as he came near to his father. 

“‘ My son,” said the farmer, in a solemn but 
affectionate tone, ‘I desire to bless God for 
turning your heart. I would also humbly 
thank him for his mercy towards your sister 
Gertrude, for it is a blessing vouchsafed to her 
that she has been enabled thus to show her 
faith, working by love towards you. Michael, 
do not forget your sister’s behaviour.” 

Michael sat down, and evidently was affect- 
ed by what had passed. His father asked him 
if he felt that he had offended God. ‘“ Indeed,” 
said he, with much earnestness, “I was angry 
with myself while I spoke so to you, and when 
my sister blamed me, I felt that I was sinning. 
But do what I can, sin is always too strong for 
me.” 

‘* And yet, my dear boy, you recollect the 
faithful promises of Christ; aud he speaks to 
you when he says, ‘Ask, and you shall re- 
ceive.’”’ 

Michael sighed, and said to himself, in alow 
voice, “Dear Gertrude!” ‘‘ What of her?’ 
said the father.—‘‘ I thought of what she told 
me, just now,” replied Michael. ‘‘ She was 
with mea whole hour, and wept so much for 
me that I felt my heart softened! I hope 
I shall notlaugh at her again, and call her a 
saint and make gameof her. Certainly she is 
better than I am, at least she has shown real 
love for my soul.” 

“‘T would thank God, Michael, that you per- 
ceive this to-night, and trustthat you will not 
forget it.” 

Michael wept still more, and said, “‘God who 
sees me, knows that I never was more unhap- 
py than when I left the supper table this even- 
ing.” 

** Did you feel the same when Gertrude went 
and spoke to you?” 

** Yes, still more, if possible; and when she 
saw me in that state she wept bitterly, and said, 
‘ Michael, you must go and make your peace 
with your father. You know that God will 
not let you enjoy comfortable repose while in 
this state.’ But I felt ashamed and unwilling 
to go toyou, and I thought you would not be 

willing to forgive me.” 

** And now, my son,” said Lucas, giving his 
hand to Michael, ‘‘the Lord hath shown you 
this evening that he is present with us, and 
that he desires not that sin should reign in our 
hearts, where the Holy Spirit should dwe'l. He 
has shed his peace in our hearts, and has blessed 
us. He has blest me by hearing my earnest 
prayer in your behalf; and he has blessed you, 
Michael, by touching your heart, and showing 
you that you should esteem and love your sis- 
ter as achildofGod. He has also blessed Ger- 


maker, a disciple of him who has said, ‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers.”” Matthew 5: 9. 
Lucas then knelt down with his son; he be- 
sought the All-merciful to strengthen the hearts 
of hischildren in faith and obedience ; and he 
besought the divine blessing upon his son. As 
Michael left his father’s room, he said to him, 
‘ How glad I am to have your forgiveness, and 
to be at peace with you.” [Youth’s Friend. 
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chimney. 


near him. 


them a bow. 


Will. 
mean so. 

Fath. ro 
as black as he was when you saw him; but he | Youth up; what lack I yet? 
has-a kind master and mistress, who have sev- he was sure of the great prize of eternal bliss. 
eral boys like him, and on Sabbath days they But he did not know the spiritual meaning of 
wash themselves quite clean, and go to the Sab- | G0d’s holy law,—how that it condemns the evil 
bath School, and very civil well-behaved boys | thought, as well as the evil word, and the evil 
they are. 

Will. 








trude, by employing her to effect this peace, 
and thus to be known amongst us as a peace- 








what was the matter. 


the School and his companions. 
very much pleased with the little boy. 
said his father, when they walked on, “‘ do you 
know that boy ?” aay 

William. “No, father; but he seems a very | Which? 
nice little boy. D 

Father. ‘That isthe very boy you were so shalt not steal,—thou. shalt not bear false wit- 
frightened = . fan, a you do not | ther and thy mother—thou shalt love thy neigh- 


LITTLE WILLIAM AND THE SWEEP. 


Some person had been so foolish and so 
wicked, as to tell little William Norton a great 
many stories about black people, and to threat- 
en him,when he was naughty, thata black man 
would come and take him away. 
One day, William was standing at his fa- 
ther’s door, when he saw a black looking man 
with a black bag,and a little boy as black as 
himself, coming towards the house. 
ed at the sight of them, he ran and hid himself 
in a closet; presently the man and the boy 
came into the room, and the boy went up the 
Poor William was now more alarm- 
ed than before: but asthe closet was near the 
door ofthe room,he got out and ran into the gar- 
den, and hid himself behind some currant-bush- 
es. He had hardly begun totake breath before he 
heard a shrill voice, crying out something which 
he could not understand ; and, looking up, he 
saw the black boy at the top of one of the chim- 
He was now quite frightened, and be- 
gan screaming out as loud as he could; at 
last, his father heard the noise and came to see 
William was too much 
terrified to speak, but he pointed to the black 
boy at the top of the chimney. 
him that it was only a little boy, like himself, 
and that he was come to sweep the chimney, 
and he wanted William to goand speak to him 
when he came down, but William was so much 
frightened that he could not consent to go 
His father, seeing this foolish ter- 
ror, thought it best not to insist on William’s 
going to the boy, at that time, but determined 
to take another opportunity to try and remove 
this foolish fear. 
This soon happened; for the next Sabbath, 
as William and his father were returning from 
Church, they saw a tidy little boy come out of} . : ; ; 
the Sabbath,School, and as he passed he made | Tich young man asking with so much serious- 
William’s father recollected who | B&S8, such a question. 
it was, he spoke to him, and told his son to do | 18g, about eternal life. 
the same; then they talked with him about | 8S if they were to live on earth for ever, they 
William was | 2%€ seeking only after what they shall eat and 
“Well,” drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. 


Frighten- 


His father told 





about them. God made them all as well as 

us. ‘ He giveth to all life, and breath, and al] 

things; and hath made of one blood all nations 

of men—that they should seek the Lord.” That 

little boy has a soul as well as you, and from 

what he said in answer tomy questions, I think 

he knows something about the Saviour, and de- 

sires to love him and do his will: so you see 

—- was no reason why you should be fright. 

ened. ‘ 

Little William did not forget what had pass. 

ed, and the next time the sweep came to his 

father’s house, he watched till the boy came 

down, and then went and asked him about his 
School, and gave him a halfpenny and a new 
little book about ‘ Africaner,” the Black 
Chief, which his father had given him some time 
before 

I hope people are now growing wiser than 
to frighten children, by telling them foolish 
stories about black people, and I hope none of 
my little readers will ever think black people, 
or chimney sweepers, are different beings from 
themselves: and if any little chimney sweeper, 
who does not go to School, should hear this 
story, I hope he will ask leave from his master 
to attend. I believe any Sabbath School Teacher 
would be very willing to take him into his class, 
if he came with his face and hands washed 
clean, and would tell him about the Saviour, 
and how He died upon the cross for poor sin- 
ners. Perhaps some teachers who read this 
story may be inclined to try to get some of 
the little sweeps to come to School; this has 
been done in several instances. 

[Children’s Friend. 
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THE YOUTH WHO LOVED EARTH MORE THAN 
HEAVEN. 

Among many people who came to the Sa- 
viour, one day there was avery rich young 
man. Butthough he was rich and great as to 
this world, he was very lovely and amiabie in 
his conduct. And he knelt down before our 
Lord with great reverence and humility. — 
The errand on which he ¢ame was one of vast 
importance ; for he came with this inquiry— 
What good thing can I do so as to inherit eter- 
nal life? 

It was a very pleasant sight to behold this 


Too many care noth- 
As if they had no souls, 


Our Lord said to him, if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. And he said, 
And the Saviour replied, Thou 
knowest them. Thou shalt not kill,—thou 


ness against thy neighbour,—honour thy fa- 


bour as thyself. And the young man said, 


Yes, I do; and all the week he is |‘ All these things have I observed from my 


So he thought 


action. Noone who knows his own heart, will 


Oh, then, if he is a little boy like | S2Y of the commandments, “ All these have I 

myself, I am sure I shall not be afraid of him | kept from my youth up. 

again. 
Fath. 


Indeed, our Lord knew, that with all his pro- 


I hope not, nor of other black peo- fessions of keeping the commandments, he 
ple when you see any, though their faces will loved his possessions more than he loved God. 
not wash to be white, like that little boy’s, for To make this plain to himself, he said, “ One 
there are many countries in which all the peo- | thing thou lackest,—if thou wilt be —_ 
ple are black, and they would be asmuch fright- | 8° thy way, sell what thou hast, and give to the 




















ened to sec a white little boy as you have been | P0°T, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven— 
to see a black one. I will give you a book 84 come, take up thy cross, and follow me. 
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When the youth heard this, he knew indeed | what we call them in English. The Stork 
that he lacked “one thing,”—and he knew al- | was called Chesid, a word which also means 


so that it was,—a heart to love God more than 
the pleasures and riches of the world. He was 
unwilling to part with earth for heaven, though 
heaven is worth ten thousand times more than 
the whole world. He went away very sorrow- 
ful, for he was very rich, and had great posses- 
sions. 

And our Saviour looked round about on his 
disciples, and said, ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God !” 

Have I begun seriously to inquire after eter- 
nal life? Thisis true wisdom. This life will 
soon fail me. I must shortly enter into eterni- 
ty. Have I good ground for expecting,that I shall 
be happy through eternity? To know this is 
the one thing needful. 

If 1 am convinced of my sins and am suppli- 
eating mercy, and earnestly asking, What I 
must doto inherit eternal life? the apostle Paul 
shall answer the all-important question,—‘“‘ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” [ Youth’s Friend. 

—-Sr— 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

My little children, have you not sometimes 
stood at the windows ofa silversmith’s shop? I 
dare say you have. There you saw many 
beautiful things which astonished you. There 
you saw vessels of gold and of silver. You saw 
knives, and pencil cases, and candlesticks, and 
bowls, and cups and flagonis curiously wrought, 
and made of solid silver. On the outside of 
some you saw figures of trees, and birds, and 
chariots, and little children with wings, resem- 
bling flying angels. All this astonished you. 
But there was one thing you did not think of. 
You did not think where the gold and silver 
were found—you did not think that there are 
pits dug into the ground, deeper than from the 
top of the gilded cross of St. Paul’s church to 
the bottom—you did not think thet poor men 
were employed in digging in these deep and 
dreary caverns, and searching for this gold and 
silver; you did not think it was got with the 
greatest difficulty ; and you did not think that 
many hundreds of poor men die every year, by 
the labour and toil of finding this silver and 
gold. The name given to the damp regions 
wiere these men search for gold and silver is, 
mines—the men themselves are called miners. 

My dear young friends, there isa mine where 
Iwish you to dig, and it is a mine where you 
may find the most precious gold. It is not a 
dark mine where nolight shines. It is nota 
mine where you may lose either your health or 
jour life: No, no, all who dig in it are happy, 
and they who dig aright shall live forever in 
heaven. This mine is the Brste. Christ, 
who made the Bible, says to you and me, 
“Search the Scriptures.” The Scriptures 
must be searched for jewels. Jewels are ve- 
ty lovely things, véry precious things, very cost- 
lythings. There are no jewels like the jewels 
found in the Bible. Other jewels may be 
beautiful and costly, but they are not useful ; 
they do no good. ‘Tell me what good they do. 
What good is got by beads around the neck, 

racelets around the arms, and rings upon the 
agers?’ Cover a poor dying man with jewels, 
and they can do him no service. Very differ- 
fntare the jewels of the Bible; while they are 
‘ovely, and precious, and costly, they are also 
useful. [ Mrs. Sherwood. 


———. 
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THE STORK. 
The Old Testament was written in the He- 
tew language, so that the names of birds and 








\ pity or mercy, and it is supposed to have been 
called by that name because the old storks are 
very fond oftheir young ones, and very careful 
of them, and the young storks are very careful 
and attentive tothe old ones. 

In the Bible we find the stork is mentioned 
for three things, each of which may teach us 
something. Ist. We read, ‘‘that the stork 
in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; 
but my people (saith the Lord) know not the 
judgment of the Lord.” (Jer. viii: 7.) The 
stork is what is called a bird of passage; that 
is, at certain times ofthe year it departs from 
one country and flies to another, at a great dis- 
tance off. It does this because God has ap- 
pointed it, and this may teach us to remember 
the text, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.” (Prov. ii: 5,6.) -Yes, 
my dear children, God who directs the stork, 
and hears even the young ravens when they 
cry to him, will hear you if you really seek him. 

2d. We read, (Psa. civ: 17.) “As to the stork, 
the fir trees are her house,” for, in Holland and 
other countries of Europe, the storks generally 
are seen about the tops of lofty towers or the 
highest houses, and some people have wonder- 
ed that it should be stated differently in the Bi- 
ble; but they do not recollect that the roofs of 
the houses in the East are flat, and people are 
continually upon them, so the storks can very 
seldom find a corner or place were they can be 
quiet, as on the tops of our houses; and 
therefore, in those countries, as travellers have 
observed, they are found more frequently on 
the tops of high treesthan on buildings, though 
they are sometimes scen on them also. Now, 
from this we may learn, that if we look to God 
for direction, he will teach us what is best for 
us wherever we are, and that what mav be 
proper and safe for us in one place, may not be 
good for usin another. 

3d. But what we may principally learn 
from the stork, is what we have already said 
was meant by its name. In Bibles which 
have marginal readings, the stork is mention- 
ed as well as the ostrich, (Job xxxix: 13.— 
‘“*Gavest thou the feathers of the stork and os- 
trich,”) and learned men have supposed that 
this is written that we may observe the differ- 
ence between them; for while the stork is ve- 
ry careful of her young, the ostrich leaves her 
eggs inthe deserts to be hatched by the sun. 
A person named Burcherod, who lived in Den- 
mark, has given a very pretty account of the 
kindness and affection of the storxs. He says, 
“The two parents feed and guard their brood, 
one always remaining on the nest while the oth- 
er goes for food ; they keep their young ones 
longer in the nest than any other bird; and 
after they have taught them to fly, they still 
bring them back tothe nest at night. In the 
end of autumn they go away, as the winter in 
these northern regions is too cold for them. 
They assemble in great numbers and go off to- 
gether, having put the young ones in the mid- 
dle. In the spring they return, and all go to 
their own nests.—When they come back, the 
people who watch for them often see that sever- 
al of the old birds, which are tired and feeble, 
are supported on the back of the young, and 
carried carefully to the nests in which they had 
the year before tenderly watched over those 
who thus return the kindness they had received 
from their parents.” This is a very pretty sto- 
ry,and Mr. Burcherod says, he had himself 
seen what he relates; and though it is very 
different from what other birds do, let us re- 


is it not very sad tothink that there should be 
many little boys and girls, who have been 
taught what is right, and yet do not shew the 
same tenderness and affection for their parents 
asthe stork, of which we have just read. Oh, 
my dear children, remember it is written, 
“Cursed be he that setteth light by his father 
or his mother.” (Deut. xxvii: 16.) And also, 
“Children obey your parents in all things, for 
this is well pleasing untothe Lord.” (Col. iii: 
20.) Jesus was subject to his parents, and He 
came into the world not only to suffer and die 
for our salvation, but also to set an example for 
us to follow; and He will give His Holy Spirit 
to all who ask, that they may learn to do His 
will. [Children’s Friend. 





YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


POLITENESS. 

Young persons, especially those of taste and 
refinement, think much of attaining to a good 
degree of politeness; and fond parents are 
anxious that this should not be overlooked, 
among the important branches of a finished 
education. Perhaps youth spend more time 
and thoughts on polite behaviour and dress, 
than almost any other subject. A want of po- 
liteness is a most grievous mortification to the 
individual who wants it; and subjects him ex- 
ceedingly to ihe censures of his associates, 
which censures are not always politely thrown 
upoh him. Some persons will reproach their 
neighbor more for an awkward bow, er an un- 
fashionable expression, than for the breach of a 
moral precept, or want of the fear of God. 
This shows that politeness is much over-rated 
among men; and that a comparative trifle is 
preferred to the most grave and solemn reali- 
ties. Still real politeness is highly valuable in 
its place, and ought to be an object of sedulous 
attention with parents and children. 

It is reported of President Witherspoon, that 
he gave out politeness to a division of one of his 
college classes, as a theme for composition. 
The young gentlemen were delighted with the 
theme; and when the time came for reading, 
some of them expatiated upon it largely, and 
learnedly, and politely. After they had all 
read, they waited to hear the President, as _us- 
ual, sum up their observations and arguments 
at some length, and then state his own views 
of the question. They were surprized, there- 
fore, to hear him say he should only give them 
a short definition, which they might always re- 
member. ‘Politeness,’ said he, ‘is real 
kindness, kindly expressed.” ‘They were all 
astonished ; but on reflection and practice, they 


found that a better definition could scarcely 
have been given. 


But now, if Dr. Witherspoon was right, it is 
plain that half the common notions on the sub- 
ject are wrong. Foriastance, the most fash- 
ionable and splendid dress, does not entitle a 
person to admission into company truly polite. 
And indeed it is well knqyn, that many persons 
who dress elegantly, are uncultivated in their 
language, and most uncivil and unkind in much 
of their behaviour. Wealth, and all that wealth 
can command, does not make persons polite. 
The children of epulent parents have often 























asts, and other things, were different from 


member that God made them all, and he can 
cause each of them to do ashe pleases. But 





been haughty and insolent to those beneath 
them, envious and unkind among their associ- 
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ates, and churlish at their own homes. Grace- 
fulness of manners and personal appearance, 
are not always accompanied by the other requi- 
sites of politeness. We have seen this mani- 
fest in persons, whose motions were made after 
the best models; who could enter and leave a 
room ina manner as pleasing as the most approv- 
ed mastersof the art; and whose exterior de- 
portment alone was graceful and lovely in the 
extreme. But they could ‘“‘backbite with 
their tongue.” They could slander a neighbor 
in almost every sentence. They could show 
contempt for morals and piety, laugh at the 
ignorance or vulgarity of the poor, and jeer at 
the infirmities of age. Our young friends may 
set it down as a determined point, that there 
can be no true politeness without a respect to 
moral principles, and a cordial practice of every 
law of kindness. 

Indeed Dr. Witherspoon was undoubtedly 
right. Politeness flows from a heart of kind- 
ness, which sympathises with our friends in 
their sufferings, relieves their distresses, and 
anticipates their wants and desires. It flows 
from that great law oflove which our Lord er- 
joined, that we should do to others as we would 
wish they should doto us. It includes that ten- 
derness of manner, which doubles the value of 
the action itself, and which is so natural where 
the heart feels. In addition to these essential 
qualities, it includes a pleasing address, and an 
attention to all the courtesies of life which 
prevail in good society This last is a particu- 
Jar of no small importance, which the good 
Doctor left out of his definition. We come 
then to the conclusion, that Politeness is 
real kindness, kindly and courteously expres- 
sed. This politeness is real and substantial. 
The utmost regard to parade and etiquette, 
without real affection and kindness, is but hol- 
low-hearted hypocrisy and outside show. 

soo 


LETTERS TO ONE OF THE EDITORS. 
[From a Female Teacher.} 
BRAIneRD, CHEROKEE Nation, Jan. 8, 1828. 


Dear Sir,—Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have give I unto you, as the only re- 
turn we can make for the Youth’s Companion. 
I feel as if no person could estimate this publi- 
cation, unless they could stand where I have; 
and labour from week to week to gain and 
keep the interest of these children, by search- 
ing for something to entertain and instruct— 
something to meet the capacity of each—some- 
thing to suit the variety of taste, knowledge and 
disposition found in twenty-two Cherokee youth 
and children; some just leaving the unintelligi- 
ble mutter oftheir native tongue—others able 
to read understandingly ; but allemerging from 
intellectual darkness. 

Dear Sir, I wish you could have witnessed 
the pleasure we received when the numbers ar- 
rived. It was near the close of their studies 
for the week, and the commencement of their 
Sabbath lessons—each girl had the promise of 
one of the papers to rgad, when she had per- 
formed her task of stQdy. Early on Sabbath 
morning, they were engaged in their lessons— 
soon after their voices were heard from differ- 
ent quarters, ‘‘ I have my lesson, may I have the 
paper.” With great satisfaction they received 
the reward, and soon after were gathering 
round me, to tell about this little girl and that 


found inthis treasure for youth and children. 
This was joined with inquiries respecting the 
good man, who sent the papers—When told 
he was a minister, one from my native town, 
that I had heard him preach the good news of 
salvation, and that his brother first taught me to 
guide the pen and read in the Bible, they seem- 
ed, by their inquiries, to transport me at once 
to the place of my nativity, and surrounded me 
by all the recollections of childhood. 
Respectfully yours in the gospel. 8S. S. 
—p— 


(From a Cherokee Scholar.) 
BrainerD, C.N. Jan. 1, 1828. 

Respected Sir,—I improve this opportunity 
in writing to you. I thank you for the papers, 
which you was so kind as tosendtous. Weare 
delighted with them. They are very good to 
read. I often think about the poor children 
that never have ‘any opportunity to learn to 
read. 

There are twenty-three girls in school now, 
they are all good girls and learning fast—two 
girls are studying in Cumming’s first lessons of 
Geography. We are studying Woodbridge’s 
Geography ; it is very difficult for us to under- 
stand. 

I think you would like to know how the 
Cherokees live. Some have small cabins, and 
log houses; some of the people have nothing 
toeat but bread and connahana or pounded 
corn, and potatoes. Some have very good liv- 
ing, have good food. Some are poor, have no 
bread to eat,no clothes to wear, and no house 
to live in; no father and mother to take care of 
them, nobody to teach them what is right and 
what is wrong—great many of them have no- 
body to teach them how to read the Word of 
God. 

I ought to remember the kindness of those, 
who teach me with such trouble and pain. If 
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there is any thing I can think of to do, I am 

not to be ungrateful, they shall find I always 

shall love them. I hope God will bless them 

for their kindness to me. 

Iam thankful I have learnt to read and 
write, so can write to you and my friends. 
From your affectionate Cherokee friend, 
Exveanor Nortu. 


MISCELLANY. 
THE BEES. 

Bees! Who has not admired the bees on a 
sun-shiny morning, hurrying away from their 
hives, and seeking the opening flowers to gath- 
er honey? What an example of activity for 
little boys to be early at work, and bestirring 
themselves in acquiring knowledge. A new 
born bee, as soon asit is able to use its wings, 
seems perfectly aware, without any previous 
instruction, what are to be its duties and em- 
ployments, for the rest of its life. Full of life 
and activity it takes its first flight, and visits 
the flowers, obtains their honey, and returns to 
the hive. 

Every day will bring its labour for you; en- 
deavour then to fulfil all your duties correctly. 














. ee 
Sleep.—Sleep has often been mentioned as 
the image of death; “so like it,” says Sir 
Thomas Brown, ‘‘ that I dare not trust it, with- 
out my prayers,’ Their resemblance isindeed 
striking and apparent ; they both, when they 
seize the body, leave the soul at liberty, and 
wise is he that remembers of both, that they 

can be safe and happy only by virtue. 
—-3Go— 


Immortality —Bautru, in presenting a poet 
to M. d’Henry, addressed him, ‘‘ Sir, I present 
to you a person who will give you immortality ; 
but you must give him something to live upon 





little boy, and other pieces which they had 


in the mean time.” 





And there she sat in ripened loveliness, 

An English mother ; joying in her babes, 

Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips 

Were breaking into language with the sweet 

And loving sentences they learn 60 soon. 

Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 

Was native on her lip! but ever now 

Asa sweet tone delighted her, the smile 

Went melting into sadness, and the lash 

Drooped gently to her eye, as if it knew 

Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 

It was the time for harvest ; and she sat 

Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 

Was in the air, and from the distance came 

The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 

Out on the stillness of the silent morn ; 

And the low waters, coming like the strain 

Ofa pervading melody, stole in 

And made all music. *Twas a holiness 

Of nature’s making, and I lifted up 

My heart to heaven, and in my gladness prayed 

That ifa heart were sad, or ifa tear 

Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 

To go abroad in nature, and to see 

A mother and her gentle babes like these. 
—-eLr— 

ABOUT WORK AND PLAY.. 


Poor children, who are all the day 
Allowed to wander out, 

And only waste their time in play, 
Or running wild about— 


Who do not any school attend, 
But idle as they will, 

Are almost certain in the end, 
To come to something ill. 


Some play is good to make us strong, 
And school to make us wise ; 

But always play is very wrong, 
And what we should despise. 

There’s nothing worse than idleness 
For making children bad ; 

’Tis sure to lead them to distress, 
And much that’s very sad. 


Sometimes they learn to lie and cheat, 
Sometimes to steal and swear ; 

These are the lessons in the street, 
For those who idle there. 


But how much better ’tis to learn 
To count, and spell, and read ! 

’Tis best to play and work in turn; 
’Tis very nice indeed. 


WHAT ARE RICHES ? 


Tell me not of rich Peru, 
With her gold and silver mines : 
Give me eyes of faith, to view 
Jesus, where all treasure shines. 


Tell me not of diamonds fair, 
That adorn a monarch’s crown : 

Let me Jesus’ riches share, 
Riches never fully known. 


Tell me not of India’s store, 
Costly silks and satins fine : 

Let my heart by faith explore 
Jesus’ robe of grace divine. 


Sing not of Arabia’s gems, 
Fragrant fields, and spices sweet : 

Jesus sheds more rich perfumes 
Roun¢ his high celestial seat. 


Tell me not of power and fame ; 
Empty thingsthey are tome: | 
Let me chant my Jesus’ name 





Through a long eternity. 


From the Token. 
WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS. 


(Juvenile Magazine. 


